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ABSTRACT 



This booklet presents a collection of seven practitioner 
research reports conducted by individuals employed through adult basic 
education (ABE) , Graduate Equivalency Diploma (GED) , and English as a second 
language (ESL) programs and funded by the Iowa State Staff Development 
Committee. The practitioner research presented in the collection gives the 
teacher, tutor, and/or administrator insights into the area of their interest 
and concern, through interviews, questionnaires, journaling, and observation. 
The following research reports are included: (1) "Family Literacy Survey" 

(Gloria Stigler) ; (2) "What Strategies Can Best Respond to the ESL Students' 

Needs for Language, Support, and Community?" (Else Schardt) ; (3) "Reading 

Maturity" (Betty Dunn) ; (4) "How Do Our Graduates See Our Program?" (Lois 

Banse and others); (5) "Attributions Associated with Attendance: Insights 
into Attaining and Retaining Students in ESL/ABE" (Cindy Wilberding) ; (6) 

"NIACC [Northern Iowa Area Community College] Volunteer Conversation Partner 
Program" (Colleen Hovinga) ; and (7) "Attitudes toward Educational 
Opportunities for Iowa Prison Inmates" (Dianna Ball) . Individual chapters 
contain references. (RS) 
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INTRODUCTION 



The State Staff Development Committee is proud to be able to offer to you this 
collection of practitioner research grants that were completed during the 
‘95-’96 fiscal year. Practitioner research gives the teacher, tutor, and/or 
administrator insights into the area of their interest and concern, through 
interviews, questionnaires, journaling, and observation. It is the primary goal 
of practitioner research that the understanding of the questions qained through 
exploration will improve practice in the classroom. 

This research was accomplished through the efforts of individuals employed 
through our ABE/GED/ESL programs who wished to pursue areas of interest 
pertaining to their work with their students. Little uniformity among the 
reports will be found as each report reflects the interests and style of the 
individual practitioner. Each researcher applied for a grant stating the question 
he or she wished to pursue, the methods that were to be used to explore the 
question, and a time frame. After a conference with the committee members, 
the applications were accepted and the research begun. 

The Committee wishes to thank the Iowa ABE Coordinators for their support 
for sending representatives to the Committee and for encouraging their staff to 
make practitioner research a successful project. The Committee also wishes to 
thank the Virginia Adult Educators Research Network for their helpful 
suggestions in implementing practitioner research. 

Copies of this report are available, as well as copies of individual reports, from 
Miriam Temple, Bureau of Community Colleges, Department of Education, 
Grimes State Office Building, Des Moines, IA 50319 
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Practitioner Research 
Family Literacy Survey 

Gloria Stigler 
Katherine Linda 

Procedure 

This survey was developed and implemented by Gloria Stigler, ABE 
teacher and recruiter, and Kathy Linda, Literacy coordinator at Hawkeye 
Community College in Waterloo IA. The survey was given to 127 ABE/GED 
students who attend classes at the Hawkeye Metro Campus and at Independence, 
Cedar Falls, Evansdale, and the Martin Luther King Jr. Center sites. We 
administered the survey to the students during their regular classes times. We 
talked with the students about the purpose of the survey, explaining that we 
wanted to get insight into the interests and activities of our students. We also told 
them that there were no right or wrong answers to the questions and to choose the 
response that best described their family. We did not ask for demographic 
information on the survey, nor did we ask for that information on their children. 

The students wrote notes on the survey if they felt that their children were too 
young or too old to participate in an activity. (For example, for the question. 

“Do you read to your children?”, one respondent felt that her child was too young 
to be read to. That was her determination, not ours). 

Beginning Assumptions 

Throughout the stages of this study, we talked about what we thought our 
results would be and how we felt that the study was progressing. In her duties as a 
recruiter for the GED program, Gloria visited the homes of students who had 
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dropped out of class. While visiting students’ homes, she noticed that many 
students who had children did not have books for children, so she began to collect 
books and gave them to students when she went to visit them. We felt that our 
survey would show that our students would not have children’s books and other 
reading and educational materials in their homes. We also felt that from our 
conversations with students and information we had gleaned from our combined 
years of teaching that we would find that our students were probably not very 
involved with their children’s schools and didn’t know how to promote 
educational activities with their children. 

We were also concerned how our students would interpret the purpose of 
the survey. We wondered if the students would try to give us the answers that 
they thought we wanted to get, that they would try to “please the teacher.” We 
wondered if some of our results might indicate what students wish they would do 
with their children rather than what they actually do, a dilemma faced by all 
parents, not just GED students. Also, after reading a study in Adult Learning on 
“Adult Literacy Programs: What Students Say,” we identified with the authors’ 
concern that students are reluctant to share what they perceive to be negative 
information about the programs they are in. One student wrote, “We are not going 
to say that we don’t like it because if we say that, they will take it (the program) 
away from us.(Nwakeze and Seiler, 1993, Sept/Oct., p.17). We were very 
concerned that type of sentiment would carry over into our study and that students 
would be very reluctant to share their honest feelings for fear of indicating that the 
teachers and the programs weren’t meeting their needs. Finally, we were very 
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worried that students might interpret the survey to be a means for us to determine 
another deficiency in their lives, another aspect of their lives that they weren’t 
doing correctly. So, our major concerns centered on whether we would get 
accurate results from our survey and how the students were feeling about our 
motivation for doing such a study. 

New Insteht 

We attended a Family Literacy Conference in 1995 in Topeka, Kansas, 
sponsored by the National Center for Family Literacy. As we learned more about 
the concept of family literacy, we were struck by philosophy which guides the 
practice of the program: 

1 . All families have strengths. 

2. All families are doing their best to raise their children. 
This soundness of this philosophy was reinforced by a study detailed in the 
Kappan. (Epstein, May, 1995, p. 704). “Researchers have also drawn the 
following conclusions. Just about all families care about their children, want them 
to succeed, and are eager to obtain better information from schools and 
communities so as to remain good partners in their children’s education. 

The article also indicates that we need to “help all families establish home 
environments to support children as students.... and provide information and ideas 
to families about how to help students at home with homework and other 
curriculum-related activities, decisions, and planning. 
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The Family Literacy conference leaders indicated that many programs 
looks at skills, abilities, and characteristics that students lack and work to fill in the 
deficits. This conference and our reading challenged us to look at the strengths 
and values that our students possess and build on those. We realized that even 
with our best intentions we were using our study to find student weaknesses rather 
than strengths. From that point, we became intentional about looking at our 
survey to determine the strengths that our students and their families possess. 

Our Survey 

In Adult Learning in the article Adult Education for Family Literacy 
(Nov/Dec 1 995), Thomas Sticht refers to a study done by the Action Research 
Center of the San Diego Consortium for Workforce Education and Lifelong 
Learning. He writes, “ The rating scale asks adults to rate how frequently they 
perform various parenting activities such as reading to their children, taking them 
to the library, helping with homework and so forth. A tabulation of responses 
from 1 3 1 adults in five different adult basic education and ESL programs indicated 
that adults vary greatly in how often they engage in these kinds of activities that 
can help transfer literacy to their children.” Our survey, which follows, also shows 
the same wide range of results. 



STUDENT RESPONSES TO QUESTIONS ON THE SURVEY 



(127 respondents) 

1 = NEVER 2 = SELDOM 3 = SOMETIMES 4 = OFTEN 5 = ALWAYS 
Do you attend parent teacher conferences? 



1 

17 

13.3% 

*19.3% 



2 

4 

3.1% 

*4.5% 



3 

15 

11.8% 

*17.0% 



4 

10 

7.8% 

*11.4% 



5 

42 

33.0% 

*47.7% 



Children too young: 14 11.0% 

Grown children: 3 2.4% 

No children: 22 17.3% 

No response: 0 

♦Indicates the percentage of respondents when only those with school age children 
are factored. 

Do you attend your child’s school programs? 

(Music concerts, plays, luncheons, fun nights, etc.) 



1 

15 

11 . 8 % 

*17.2% 



2 

5 

3.9% 

*5.7% 



3 

23 

18.1% 

*26.4% 



4 

20 

15.7% 

*23.0% 



14 


11.0% 


3 


2.3% 


22 


17.3% 


1 


0.8% 



5 

24 

18.9% 

*27.6% 



Children too young: 

Grown children: 

No children: 

No response: 

♦Indicates the percentage of respondents when only those with school age children 
are factored. 



Do you attend PTO/PTA meetings? 



1 

46 

36.2% 

*57.0% 



2 

17 

13.3% 

*19.8% 



3 

12 

9.4% 

*14.0% 



4 

5 

3.9% 

5.8% 



5 

6 

4.7% 

*7.0% 
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Children too young: 


14 


11.0% 


Grown children: 


3 


2.4% 


No children: 


22 


17.3% 


No response: 


2 


1.6% 




Do you volunteer at your child’s school? 



1 


2 


3 


4 


36 


12 


21 


13 


28.3% 


9.4% 


16.5% 


10.3% 


*41.9% 


*14.0% 


*24.4% 


*15.1% 



Children too young: 


14 


11.0% 


Grown children: 


3 


2.4% 


No children: 


22 


17.3% 


No response: 


2 


1.6% 



* Indicates the percentage of respondents when only those with school 
are factored. 



5 

4 

3.1% 

*4.7% 



age children 



Do your children participate in extra school activites? 
(Before and after school study and recreation programs). 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


31 


6 


22 


12 


15 


24.4% 


4.7% 


17.3% 


9.4% 


11.8% 


*36.0% 


*7.0% 


*25.6% 


*14.0% 


* 17.4% 



Children too young: 


15 


11.8% 


Grown children: 


3 


2.4% 


No children: 


22 


17.3% 


No response: 


1 


0.8% 



♦Indicates the percentage of respondents when only those with school age children 
are factored. 
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Do your children participate in sports? 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


33 


4 


16 


18 


16 


26.0% 


3.1% 


12.6% 


14.2% 


12.6% 


*37.9% 


*4.6% 


*18.4% 


* 20.7 


*18.4% 



Children too young: 


11 


8.7% 


Grown children: 


2 


1.6% 


No children: 


22 


17.3% 


No response: 


5 


3.9 % 



* Indicates the percentage of respondents when only those with school age children 
are factored. 



Do you read to your children? 



1 

8 

6 . 2 % 

*8.2% 



2 

2 

1 . 6 % 

* 2 . 1 % 



3 

23 

18.1% 

*26.7% 



4 

24 

18.9% 

*24.7% 



5 

40 

31.5% 

*41.2% 



Children too young: 1 0.8% 

Grown children: 3 2.4% 

No children: 22 17.3% 

No response: 4 3.1% 

indicates the percentage of respondents when only those with school age children 
are factored. 




Do you help your children with their homework? 



1 2 3 

16 6 11 

12.6% 4.7% 8.7% 

*18.6% *7.0% *12.8% 



4 5 

24 29 

18.9% 22.8% 

*27.9% *33.7% 



Children too young: 14 1 1.0% 

Grown children: 3 2.4% 

No children: 22 17.3% 

No response: 2 1 .6% 



♦Indicates the percentage of respondents when only those with school age children 
are factored. 



Do you use the public library? 

5 

17 

13.4% 



No response: 2 1 .6% 



Do you have a library card? 

YES NO 

79 46 

62.2% 36.2% 



1 

26 

20.5% 



2 

26 

20.5% 



3 

38 

29.9% 



4 

18 

14.1% 




No response: 



2 



1 . 6 % 



Do your children have library cards? 



YES NO 

42 55 

33.0% 43.3% 



Children too young: 


4 


3.1% 


Grown children: 


2 


1.6% 


No children: 


22 


17.3% 


No response: 


2 


1.6% 



63 

45 

38 

19 

18 

17 

16 

14 

14 

11 

10 

9 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

1 



What activities do you and your children do together? 

(duplicated count) 

Play at the park, bow, play sports games, take walks, swim 
ride bikes 
Watch TV/movies 

Play board games, cards, play with toys 
Read 

Go camping, cookouts 

Educational and cultural activities, like going to a museum 

No response 

Out to eat 

Visit friends/family 

Travel 

Shop 

Household chores 
Talk 

Go to church activities/family devotions 
Cook 

Eat together 
Craft projects 

Brownies, drill team, YWCA 

Dancing 

Everything 



On Os 



What advice do you give to your children about being successful in school? 



22 

20 

14 

12 

10 

7 



4 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 



Do your best 
Study hard/try hard 

You need a good education to get ahead/have a good life 

Ask questions/get help if you need it 

Do your work 

Listen to your teachers 

Go every day 

Concentrate on what you are doing 
Be good 
Never give up 

Don’t make the same mistakes that I did 

Learn something every day 

Cooperate 

Be all you can be 

Get good grades 

Wait to have kids 

Go to college 

Don’t cheat 

Read a lot 

Don’t get mad 

Don’t let peer pressure get to you 

Don’t believe people who say you can’t reach your goals 

Don’t compare yourself to others 

Improve on tests 

You get out what you put in 

Keep an open mind 

Develop good study habits 

Listen more, talk less 

You can do anything in this big old world 
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Since you have gone back to school, have you noticed a change in your 
children’s attitude toward school? 

YES NO 

40 30 

31.5% 23.6% 

(Yes category had 6 responses that children’s attitudes have changed negatively). 
(No category had 4 responses that children have always liked school). 



Don’t know 


1 


0.8% 


No response 


14 


11.0% 


No kids in school 


15 


11.8% 


No kids 


15 


11.8% 


Grown children 


3 


2.3% 



Write a little bit about the storytellers in your family? Who are they and 
what have they passed on to you? 

(Duplicated count) 



Mom 


15 


Humor/adventures/stories about when we were little 
value of education/read to me/told me to try hard and 
apply myself/discipline/religion/the old days 


Grandparents 


11 


Invented fancy stories and fairy tales/passed on the past/to 
be independent/the good old days/how to be a good mother 


Dad 


10 


Funny stories/values/war stories/family history/ try hard 


Whole family 


9 


Passed on the past/how hard parents had it/our heritage/ 
famous people in our family 


Husband\Wife 6 


Advice/passed on the past 


Children 


5 


Make us laugh 


Aunt 


5 


Tells jokes/ shares family past 


In-laws 


4 


Stories about spouse 


Uncle 


2 


Stories about the past 


Boyfriend 


1 


Sharing about his past 



No response: 40 

No story tellers: 1 5 



Do you enjoy and take part in musical activities? Please give examples. 



YES NO 

47 61 

37.0% 48.0% 

Comments: When I was young 

If my kids are involved, I enjoy them 
I like music videos 
I play piano, drums 
I like to listen to the radio 
I go to concerts at church 
I sing in the church choir 



No response: 19 15.0% 



Which of the following materials are available in your home? 

(duplicated count) 



Magazines: 

Newspapers: 

Adult books: 

Children’s books: 

Cookbooks: 

Comic books: 

TV/VCR: 

Bible/Religious 

books: 



94 homes 
105 homes 
65 homes 
97 homes 
84 homes 
27 homes 
112 homes 
90 homes 



Music tapes/records 107 homes 
Cds: 

Photo albums: 107 homes 




Board games. 



80 homes 



Radio: 



121 homes 



Musical instruments: 



Art supplies: 

Computer: 

Other: 

No response: 



30 homes 

70 homes 

20 homes 

typewriter 

dictionary 

encyclopedia 

1 




Conclusion and New Ideas: 



Our survey moved us in to new areas. The survey indicates that our 
students who have school aged children are involved in school activities and 
concerned about how well their children do. They give advice to their children 
which shows concern and thoughtfulness. They also have families which celebrate 
their history and each other. On area of interest for us would be to determine 
more about the strengths of families and help them be aware of their strengths. 

We would also like to supply our students with practical advice in areas such as 
parenting and determining children’s learning styles. We feel that our survey 
helped us discover that our families know what they should be doing, and we can 
be helpful in supplying practical ways of implementing these ideas. 
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Iowa Staff Development 
Practitioner Research Project 
Northeast Iowa Community College 
Dubuque Downtown Center, Spring, 1996 
Else Schardt, Instructor in English As A Second Language 



A. INTRODUCTION: 

SETTING : 

The setting for this project is a small classroom at Northeast Iowa Community College's Dubuque Downtown Center 
where I teach one intermediate level class of English as a Second Language. He usually sit around two large tables 
in a square. He have maps, a large chalkboard, a clock, a thermometer, bookshelves, a large English dictionary, 
and other equipment for our use in this classroom. 

Our program is part of the Adult Basic Education offerings by Northeast Iowa Community College. Students in my 
class are immigrants, spouses of international students, foreign-born spouses of United States citizens, or short 
term visitors to Dubuque. Their time since arrival in the USA varies from two months to sixteen years and they 
represent a wide range of acquisition levels in English. 

Our class meets two evenings per week-Tuesdays and Thursdays from 7 to 9 p.m. During the 16-session research 
period, eight women and three men participated in classes; however, during that time two men returned to their 

country while one woman was absent over a month due to family circumstances. Three women came originally from 

Korea, two men from Latvia, and one each came from Egypt, Malaysia, Pakistan, India, Tanzania, and Nicaragua. 

Currently, students vary in ages from twenty-five to forty-five years. 

All eight women are married and seven of them have at least one child each. One woman is married without children. 

The men from Latvia were both single and visited class for several weeks while guest player and coach for 
Dubuque's Fighting Saints ice hockey team. All the women were currently unemployed outside the home although two 
of them had recently been laid off from a local meat-packing plant. 

MY PARTICULAR INTEREST IN THIS RESEARCH PROJECT : 

Hy particular interest in this project stems from my discussions with, and observations of many students who 
seemed to feel isolated within the community. Mothers, for example, did not seem to attend their children's school 
events nor the parent-teacher conferences. Moreover, students feared answering the telephone or making phone calls 
themselves. They also seemed unaware of ways to get information from the local phone book. In addition, students 
seemed frustrated over any attempts to read the local newspaper or other magazines. They seemed to feel inadequate 
about asking and answering questions. I sensed a predominant need for a support community in which students could 
develop their English language acquisition. 

RESEARCH QUESTION : 

Hhat strategies can best respond to the ESL students' needs for language, support, and community? 

(1) How can I best help newcomers feel accepted in my class? 

(2) Hhat kinds of discussion topics best help to affirm them as valued, mature persons when their English is 

somewhat limited? 

(3) How can I help the members to become a support community for one another, both in the class and outside the 

classroom, even when their countries may not be traditionally on good terms with one another? 

(4) Hhat are some barriers which we of the USA inadvertently set up through the textbooks, questions, life-styles, 

and learning styles which we impose on foreign-born residents of the community? 
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RESEARCH LITERATURE: 



I saw myself initially as a learner, listening, reading, and studying as much about each student's country of 
origin as possible. In particular, I sought articles and books which described cultural values, traditions, and 
philosphy of life. Hul ti-cul tural Awareness materials from the REACH Center in Seattle, HA, as well as the World 
Book Encyclopaedia provided helpful information for some general cultural perspectives. 

A second set of resources came from writers from other countries. Carol Verburg's thought-provoking collection of 
cross-cultural readings from around the world, Ourselves Among Others , allowed me to learn important viewpoints 
from voices other than our own OSA voices. In a similar vein, I gleaned valuable insights through such translin- 
gual authors as Nigeria's Chinua Achebe (for example, in Things Fall Apart ,) and India's Bharati Hukherjee (in 
Jasmine, ) who is now a distinguished United States author and professor. 

Several helpful articles in the journal, Adult Learning , published by the American Association for Adult and 
Continuing Education, provided useful ideas and affirmed some of the strategies which I have been incorporating 
into my classes. For example, in "Adult-centered Classroom," Konicek described the following four basic elements 
for an adult-centered classroom: Meaningful Tasks, Interactive Learning, Choices, and Supportive Atmosphere. In 
another article, "Using Hriting Journals with Adult Literacy Students: Some Options," Bardine showed how reader 
response journals, dialogue journals, and self-esteem journals led to improved literacy skills. 

Finally, in the book Ministering Cross-Culturallv , Lingenfelter and Mayers succinctly described twelve basic 
values in which western cultures differed from many other cultures. They showed, for example, how in a multi- 
cultural setting there was often a clash between task orientation and person orientation, or between time 
orientation and event orientation. 

Since my philosophy of teaching English as a Second Language incorporates holistic, integrated, and interactive 
strategies, I searched the literature for appropriate activities which would promote lively conversations and 
increase understanding among members of the group. Hhile most of the literature described here did not provide 
specific statistics, I felt it enriched my understanding of the potential and strengths of each student within a 
multi-cultural, multi-level classroom.. 



B. METHODS : 

Data-gathering took place in informal ways both inside and outside the classroom. I had a definite syllabus 
planned for each class session; however, I often adapted the lesson plan to address a specific need which arose on 
that particular day. In other words, the people became the curriculum! See section E (Appendices) below for the 
questionnaires and other materials given for data-gathering. 

The following methods of gathering data were used: 

--Group discussions during which I took notes 
--Discussions in pairs followed by oral reporting. 

-Student-journaling for 20 minutes every couple of sessions 

—Hriting short descriptions or narrations following oral discussion on a topic. 

—Sharing information by way of a diagram (e.g. , drawing a family tree) 

—Questions which students asked and/or wrote down for me to answer. 

—One-on-one discussions with students during breaks, by phone, at community events, and before and after class. 

Problems which came up included a lot of absenteeism, often connected with bad weather or with baby-sitting 
difficulties. Students also labored long over writing tasks but all of them expressed a desire to keep up with 
writing. 
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C. FINDINGS: 



(1) Students were enthusiastic about describing their families and their home culture. They eagerly interviewed 
one another and discovered common hobbies as well as common likes and dislikes. 

Students felt more comfortable discussing their own culture than the OS culture. As the level of trust grew , 
within the classroom, they asked many questions about various aspects of the OS culture, for example, in 
dividualism, violence, divorce, and dating customs. 

(2) At the end of the research period, students wrote they found the following topics the most interesting for 
discussion: 

--family customs 
--the weather 

--jokes and cartoons from newspapers 
--topics related to women 

--differences in customs between their countries and the OSA 

Students said they found the following activities helpful for improving English and integrating better into 
the community: 

--Newspaper orientation and worksheet based on the newspaper 
--Reading the cultural reader and discussing the readings 
--Finding information in the telephone book 

--A lot of conversation pract ice--in large group, in pairs, and during breaks 
--Grammar in context, in connection with idioms and readings 
--Attending an event together 

(3) The female students bonded well into groups and began calling one another between class times. They called me, 
too, and I called them. They arranged to help one another for rides for class events and non-class events. 
Some met together to share a meal and meet one another's families. 

(4) At the end of the research period, the students wrote they still found the following situations difficult: 

--Understanding others during phone conversations 
--Television sitcoms and serials 

--Gatherings with Americans who speak English in a variety of accents. 

--Going to the bank 

(5) Students requested the following additional topics for future class sessions: 

(They communicated these to me via a short questionnaire at the end.) 

--Improving speed and fluency of speaking and pronouncing English correctly 
--continuing to build new vocabulary and practice it in class 
--More practice with tenses 
--Learning some medical terms 
--Discussions using financial and economical terms 
--Improving writing skills 
--Activities outside the classroom 
--Listening programs and activities 



C. DISCUSSION AND RECOMMENDATIONS : 

Interpretation of findings below are grouped according to the four sub-headings of the Research Question (see page 
1 above): 

(1) Bhat strategies helped newcomers feel accepted in the class? 

The adult students in this class appeared to feel comfortable in the classroom and often expressed their 
appreciation for being allowed to discuss difficult topics even in their limited English. My affirmation of 
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various values in their cultures seemed to help them feel at ease in the group. I felt that students enjoyed 
sharing information with one another and not just with their instructor. The strategies which I emphasized in each 
class session included questions and answers in pairs and in the whole group. He practiced many different kinds of 
questions and answers, always using full sentences, both written on the chalkboard and spoken in the group. 

(2) Hhat kinds of discussion topics helped to affirm students as valued, mature persons when their English was 
quite limited? 

St first discussion topics appeared to flow best when they related to students' own cultures and families. Later, 
with much encouragement, they broached more difficult topics such as the relationship of their home country with 
the OSS, touchy historical events, and problems of adjustment here in this country. 

Students became quite creative in trying to explain their ideas, not only through talking, but also through role 
play, drawing, and miming certain situations. Moreover, bringing items which they had made or received from their 
countries stimulated much interest and discussion within the group. One very intentional objective of each class 
session was to practice speaking and writing many kinds of questions as well as answers. I noticed students use 
many of these questions and answers in their conversations. They also said that this activity helped give them 
confidence for speaking more English. 

(3) Hhat strategies helped the members become a support community for one another, even when their countries may 
have had some negative connections in the past? 

For me the most exciting component of these weeks together was the development of friendships outside the 
classroom. Some called each other on the phone and invited one another for visits and dinner. I felt the safety 
and acceptance in the classroom atmosphere helped them to take this step outside. They also dared to strike up 
conversations with neighbors and said they felt more at ease about speaking on the phone. During their conver- 
sations in the classroom they found common threads of background traditions and common hobbies and concerns which 
drew them together as a support community. 

He used a world map frequently and often discussed historical situations from the past, for example, in relation 
to past relationships of their country with the USA-.and so on.. I was quite worried abouL-the woman, from India and 
the woman from Pakistan but they showed a lot of respect for each other and in their dialogues they said they 
found some common hobbies. Another concern I had was about the Korean people's attitude to the USA over the 
continuing Horth-South border issue. Again, they expressed wishes to help promote peace everywhere. 

(4) Hhat kinds of strategies, attitudes, and topics hindered the feeling of community within the classroom and in 
the wider community? 

Barriers to English acquisition which I observed included a lot of unfamiliar idioms spoken by people outside the 
classroom, on television, and so forth. Students expressed frustration over acronyms which people used a lot in 
everyday language. I also noticed they spoke more freely when the classroom door was closed; furthermore, the 
women participated in discussions more fluently when no men were present. I observed some tension between the 
women and men and I wondered, but did not ask, whether the men objected to the women's active participation in a 
wide variety of topics. I could not help wondering whether same-sex class groups progressed faster than mixed-sex 
groups. I am not aware of such studies in adult classes for teaching English as a Second Language. 

Changes Hhich I Plan to Implement: 

I hope to implement the suggestions students gave me in section C . ( 5) above, focussing on new vocabulary relevant 
to everyday life, more intentional grammar practice, and frequent writing activities. I would also like to build 
on the support community concept by incorporating creative group activities, continuing to affirm the culture of 
each student, and occasionally inviting a guest speaker whose work arena we might be able to visit later. 
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Recommendations: 



Hy suggestions for adult educators include the following: 

(1) Explore ways to make your classroom as affirming and "safe" as possible, This may mean being aware of embar- 
rassment which might spring up because the door is open, or because a man is seated too close to a woman, or 
because the instructor is using an inappropriate hand gesture or body movement. The first tools for good 
communication are guestions and answers, Helping students to ask and to answer guestions enables them to make 
connections and form community. 

(2) Explore creative ways to use the people as the curriculum. Use positive values from their cultures, discover 

their needs and fears about learning English, and use them as resources for shared learning activities. 

Don't inundate ESL students with USA cultural topics. Have some topics on hand, for example, in connection with 
reading materials or around a traditional holiday time, but allow the students to ask about those aspects of 
culture which puzzle or interest them most. Use current news, local and international events, newspaper columns 
(even "Dear Ann Landers,") television shows, radio broadcasts, and movies to generate topics. 

(3) Allow for guality time during breaks and during class times for students to interact with one another. I see 
this strategy as a powerful community builder. Another strategy involves allowing students to "show and tell" 
about items, pictures, and stories from their cultures. Hands-on strategies, for example, with the phone book and 
newspaper, and Total Physical Response activities help to keep tired students engaged, especially when classes are 
held in the evenings. 

(4) Teach idioms in order to facilitate the learning of everyday English. Avoid abbreviations and acronyms until 
you have explained each one. Help keep your classroom a safe environment where students have proper space for 
seating and where they don't fear the listening ears of "outsiders." Try to be as impartial and non- judgmenta I as 
possible, regardless of your own deep-seated preferences for certain "kinds" of students or values. At the same 
time, always be aware of possible undercurrents of mistrust and discomfort within the classroom, affirming each 
student and encouraging mutual affirmation within the group. 

Questions for Puture Research: 

How can instructors promote a better understanding between foreign-born and USA-born residents in a community? 
What strategies lead to improved understanding and use of common English idioms? 

What are the twenty most important writing tasks which students need in order to function effectively in a new 
English-speaking community? 
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E. APPENDICES 



(1) Outline for 16 Two-Hour Sessions For Teaching English As A Second Language, 

Intermediate Level 

(2) Interview Questions used in Session #1 of the research period 

(3) Worksheet: A Concert in Dubuque 

(4) Newspaper Scavenger Hunt 

(5) Questions For the End of the Research Period 
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OUTLINE POR 16 TWO-HOUR SESSIONS POR TEACHING ENGLISH AS A SECOND LANGUAGE, INTERMEDIATE LEVEL 



( 1 ) 



Session 

Number: 


TOPICS 6 CONVERSATION 


GRAMMAR 6 VOCABULARY 


READING 

All About The USA 


Writing Tasks . 


1. 


Introductions: Interviews in pairs 
World map, USA map 


Biographical Information 
Simple Present 




Write about yourself. 
Interview Sheets 


2. 


Significant dates 

Speaking about dates and times 

Information sheet about facility 


Plurals 

Capitals 

School vocabulary 


Reader, |1 
Hot Dogs 

Information sheet 


Fill imp. events in 
calendars. 


3. 


Review information sheet and 
calendar. "My Pamily" 


Questions about family 
Pamily vocabulary 


12 The Pony 
Express 


Write about ONE 
person in your family. 


4. 


Expressing negatives in questions 
and sentences 

Pronunciation of soft and hard "th" 


Answering in the 
negative 


Family stories 
|3 Blue Jeans 


Write about a business 
you'd like to start. 


5. 


Show something from your country; 
Cars, imports, exports, "dumping" 


Simple past tense 
of common irreg. verbs 


R4 Henry Ford 


Write what you did one 
day last week. 


6. 


Giving dates and times correctly 
Popular sports in countries 


Prepositions for times 
and dates 


15 Baseball 


Write about your 
favorite sport. 


7. 


Interviewing: appropriate questions 
in various cultures 


Positive and negative 
questions and answers 


Read and share 
from journals 


Write 10 questions for 
a friend or teacher. 


8. 


Strategies for reading a newspaper 


Questions: Who? What? 
When? Where? How? Why? 


"News For You" 


Write about an 
interesting article. 


9. 


Famil y. concerns 

Gold in our history 

Past tense of regular verbs 


Past tense of regular 
verbs :-ed endings 


16 Gold Rush 
Articles about 
family 


Use regular past tense 
verbs in a story. 


10. 


A Class trip to a concert 








11. 


Discussion about concert 
Discussion about other music 
Bring a favorite cassette 


Music vocabulary 
Past tense questions 
and answers 


Read sentences from 
last session 
|7 Chewing Gum 


Write about your 
favorite music. 


12. 


Listen to music 

The Mississippi and Dubuque's parks 
Environmental problems 


Vocabulary about 
parks, rivers, comets 


|8 Mark Twain 
|9 Bald Eagles 


Write about the 
environment or a 
favorite park. 


13. 


The Phone Book is your Helper. 
Phone book worksheets 


Information by phone 
Role play phone dialogues 


110 The Cowboy 


Write a phone 
dialogue. 


14. 


Three important things others 
should know about my culture 


Vocab. about cultural 
traditions 


ill The White House 


3 important things 
about your culture. 


15. 


The Newspaper is your Helper 
Use local daily paper 


Newspaper vocabulary 
contents, sections, etc. 


112 . Alexander 
Graham Bell 


Questionnaire 



16. A meal and discussion at the instructor's home. 



Else Schardt, Northeast Iowa Community College, Spring, 1996. 



INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 



( 2 ) 



Write the Date here: 

1. What is your name?_ 

2. What is your address in Dubuque? 

■ 3. What is your telephone number? 

■ 4. Where were you bom? 

_ 5. When did you arrive in the USA? 

6. Are you married? 

■ 7. If you are married, who is your spouse? 

■ 8. Do you have any children? 

9. If so, what are the names and ages of your children? 

| 10. Where do you work? 

■ 11. What kind of work do you do? 

■ 12. Where did you study English? 

■ 13. What kind of music do you like? 

_ 14. What do you like to do in your free time? What are your hobbies? 

| 15. Tell me about your family. 

16. What is your favorite color?. 

17. Why do you like this color? 

|er?c 
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( 3 ) 



A CONCERT IN DUBUQUE NAME: 

Please answer the questions in COMPLETE SENTENCES : 

1. Where did you go? I went to 

2. When did you go? 

3. Why did you go there? 

4. What is the name of the theater? The name of the. 

5. Who went with you? 



6. Where did you sit? 

7. Who sat in the seat near you? 

8. What did you see? I saw..._ 

9. What did you hear? 



10. How many different groups performed? 

11. Write the names of some of the instruments you heard: 



12. What kind of music did you hear? 

13. From which country or countries does the music come? 



14. Which was your favorite group? 

15. Describe the theater. 



16. Describe the people in the audience. Were they young, old, happy, sad, bored, 
tired, or excited? 




17. Did you enjoy the concert? 

18. Why? 

19. Did you understand seme things the people said in English? 
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Newspaper Scavenger Hunt: NAME: (4) 

1. What is the high temperature in Des Moines today? 

or Chicago 

2. Where is a house for sale? What is the address? 

What is the cost of the house? 

3. Which team won a sports game yesterday? 

4. Name two companies who are looking for new enployees: 

a) 

b) 

5. What is the phone number of someone who has a used car for sale? 

6. a) What is the weather forecast for Dubuque? 

b) On what page(s) did you find the forecast? 

7. Write down the main headline for the newspaper today. 

8. Find the comic called "Dennis the Menace." Where is it? Section , page 

9. a) Where can I rent an apartment? 

b) What is the cost of rent per month? 

c) Where did you find the apartment? Section , page 

10. Who wrote a letter to the Editor in the paper? Where is it? 



11. In which section and on what page is the Television program?. 




12. Cut out the table of contents for the inside of the newspaper. 
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( 5 ) 



Questions For the End of the Research Period: 

(Note: We discussed these questions and listed examples before students wrote down 
their responses.) 



1. Which topics did you enjoy for our class discussions? 



2. Which activities did you find helpful for improving your English? 



3. Which topics were not helpful or not interesting for you? 



4. What are some situations which you find difficult in English? 



5. Please write some topics and activities which we should study and discuss and 
practice in the future: 
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I. Introduction 

As an instructor in Hawkeye Community College’s Independent Learning Center, 
one of my roles is to assess students before they begin studying at the Metro Campus. 
Many times a prospective student states, “I need to a tutor; I can’t read,” and then the 
students immediately scores a high school reading level on the Test of Adult Basic 
Education (TABE). 

This dilemma-students fearing their reading ability is worse than it actually is- 
was one of the issues I attempted to explore in my research study. I also wanted to 
determine how students’ perceptions of their reading skills affected their leisure reading 
activities. Based on my experience and a review of research literature in this area, I 
believe a low perception of reading skills may lead to less frequent reading activities. 

Less frequent reading, less actual reading practice, leads to lower reading abilities. 
Lower reading abilities translates into reduced reading comprehension, smaller 
vocabularies, slower reading speed, and less fluent writing skills. It is another “vicious 
cycle,” and our students may be the victims. 

The students at HCC’s Metro Campus enter our program with their own goals, 
often to begin and/or complete study and testing for a GED. Many of these students need 
to brush up on basic skills before beginning actual GED study. Literacy tutors work 
individually with students who read below a fourth grade level. Students who read above 
a fourth grade level join a class of five to twenty other students who each work 
independently under the guidance of the ABE/GED teacher(s) assigned to the class. 
ABE/GED classes are designed to serve the needs of three different student ability levels. 
Room A serves students who read from a 4.0 to a 6.4 (grade and month equivalency) 
reading level. Room E serves students who read from a 6.5 to a 7.9 reading level. Room 
B and Room D serves students who read above an eighth grade level. Most of the higher 
level students are preparing for GED testing and general education goals. Students are 
assigned to a specific class, which meets two to five times a week from two-and-a-half to 
four hours per class session. 

The ABE/GED students at Hawkeye Community College are very diverse in age, 
ethnic origin, and economic status. The students range in age from sixteen to 60 or 70 
years old. There are students who approach English as a second language. There are 
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African-Americans studying in classes. We have students funded through Promise Jobs 
and other state and federal welfare programs; students who attend class under the 
surveillance of a parole officer; and students who lead middle-class lives. 

I worked with a similar ABE/GED population in Lexington, Kentucky, for several 
years, and before that taught high school English. I have often been perplexed by the gap 
between students’ reading ability and reading habits. My first literacy student in 
Kentucky knew only the alphabet when we started working together, but after a year or 
so she was thrilled to be able to read The Cat in the Hat to her niece and decode package 
labels in the grocery store. On the other hand, I taught English in an exclusive, private 
high school and had a ninth-grade boy there tell me he had never read a single book for 
an English class. His mind was sharp enough that he could reproduce on tests and papers 
what he had heard the instructor say about a piece of literature. He had fine reading 
skills, yet he was functioning as an immature, non-reader. 



II. Literature search 

The area of reading maturity has interested me for many years. I studied this 
topic while completing my teaching certificate at the University of Michigan in 1981, 
and have recently read several journal articles about reading frequency, taste, enjoyment, 
and self-perception as a reader. 

Back in Michigan, I wrote a research paper on the topic “reading maturity,” as it 
was then termed in reading journals. In one study of 899 seventh graders in 33 
classrooms in the Midwest, the author found a discrepancy between reading achievement 
in academic terms (grade equivalency) and leisure reading habits and taste. 1 In another 
disheartening study, a researcher found a similar discrepancy between the literacy 
practices of ninth-graders and their parents. The parents were found to read and enjoy 
reading more than their teenage children. The researcher also uncovered major attitude 
differences toward reading. A majority of parents thought reading was restful; one-half 
of their children said they “never” read as a leisure time activity. A majority of parents 
thought people who didn’t read were dull; few children thought so. 2 The author of the 
second study moans, “Have we possibly made skills which should be the means of 
reading instruction into the ends of reading instruction?” 3 Students who have proficient 
reading skills are not reading for enjoyment and further developing their literacy skills. 

In the past few months, I have read several recent journal articles along the same 
lines: One study I read examined reading frequency and self-perception as a reader. 
The research subjects were similar to our ABE/GED students; they were “developmental 
college students” enrolled in study skills and reading improvement courses. The two 



1 Maring, G. H. (1979). Maturity in reading for seventh graders. Journal of Reading, 22, 325-331. 

2 O’Rourke, W. (1979). Are parents an influence on adolescent reading habits? Journal of Reading, 22, 
340-343. 

3 Ibid, p.343. 
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